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From the Foreign Legion’ 


M* GLADYS BUEHLER STABLER (Mrs. 

Howard D.) of Kappa chapter has writ- 
ten so enthusiastically from her home in Juneau, 
Alaska: 

Truly I wish I could tell you all about this 
wonderful country, but if I did, it would make 
a book; so I shall tell you only a few of the 
things which have impressed me. 

I have lived here six years, two as a teacher, 
and four as a young married woman. Most of 
my friends seem to find life very satisfying. I 
know I do. The climate is mild. Last winter was 
the first time I experienced zero weather here 
and our maximum temperature this summer was 
85 degrees. It rains a great deal but this helps 
our beautiful flower gardens. Many world trav- 
elers come here who say they have never seen 
scenery to compare with ours. Imagine a deep 
blue sky, undimmed by factory smoke or forest 
fires ; rugged snow capped mountains silhouetted 
against it. Imagine great glaciers spilling into the 
sea, and lovely “fjords” on our thousands of 
miles of coast line. Imagine blue lakes nestling 
in the mountains, and streams rushing through 
forests so dense as to be almost tropical. Imag- 
ine in winter, a full moon rising over the awful 
stillness of white mountains and blue sea. 

Our home nestles on a cliff on Auk Bay, near 
Juneau. Three sides of the living room have 
wide windows looking directly on the water. 
The fourth side contains the fireplace. I always 
feel that “‘we live in beauty.” Evenings, we turn 
on the radio, and are in Los Angeles, Denver, 
or New York. 

The people of Alaska are very friendly and 
hospitable. We are well educated and widely 
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traveled. We read widely, are keenly interested 
in politics and ‘“‘what is going on.” There are 
severai lively women’s clubs. We have sports, 
too. One of the most popular is “strip-fishing”’ 
for salmon. 

Educationally speaking, Alaska is rather for- 
tunate. Alaskans are proud of their schools and 
justly so. While the country has suffered from 
the depression, and has some unemployment it 
has not allowed its schools to suffer. The school 
systems are excellent, with modern school houses, 
and well trained teachers whose salaries have 
been cut very little. We have a college too, at 
Fairbanks, sometimes referred to as the “‘Farth- 
est North College.” 

Alaska’s principal problems are her isolation 
and her vast distances between towns. This situa- 
tion is being helped to a great degree by the 
recent development of air traffic. We are proba- 
bly the most air minded people in the world. The 
proposed International Highway, if ever built, 
will be a wonderful thing. To get to Juneau 
from the States one takes a boat at Seattle and 
travels one thousand miles. This takes three or 
four days and is a wonderful trip inasmuch as 
it is through the famous “Inside Passage” with 
only a few hours of it on the open sea. If any 
Pi Lambda Thetas are desirous of further infor- 
mation I would be delighted to give it. 

Please understand, my remarks are about 
Southeastern Alaska. The great northwestern 
portion is very different, but just as interesting. 


DIOP KCKE 


* Eprror’s Note: These accounts of life outside 
“The States’’ have come in response to queries sent out 
some months ago. 
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Alice K. Alexander (Mrs. L. O.) is a member 
of Beta chapter. She has been in Hawaii for 
some time because her husband’s business is 
there. She is in the library as circulation mana- 
ger at the University of Hawaii. In her reply to 
a recent query about the country she makes the 
following comments: 

Our problems here have been aired so freely 
in mainland papers, particularly since President 
Roosevelt’s visit in July, that what I can say 
seems entirely superfluous. Our problems are of 
race relations, we being the melting pot of the 
Pacific—Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Portu- 
guese and American, as well as a great many 
other races in considerable numbers rubbing 
shoulders in our tight little Islands. We must 
of necessity be closely associated, as our Islands 
are naturally circumscribed in size and the near- 
est neighbors 2,500 miles away. I can’t get 
started on this subject, there is so much to say; 
and so much has been written, and so much bet- 
ter than I can do it that the best I can do is to 
mention a few titles—'‘Paradox in Hawaii’ by 
President Crawford of the University of Hawaii, 
with subtitle ‘An Examination of Industry and 
Education, and the Paradox They Present,” 1933 
imprint. An earlier work, which is excellent up 
to the time it is written—Palmer, Albert Went- 
worth, “Human Side of Hawaii,’ published in 
1924. It is written by a former pastor of Central 
Union Church here, and is very interesting read- 
ing as well as being authentic. “Hawaii and Its 
Race Problem,” by William Atherton DuPuy, 
executive assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior—published 1932. 

The education problems are an outgrowth of 
this racial situation. We find spoken English a 
problem here—there are so many other races 
than the English speaking—that the language 
among them is a sort of pigeon English—a com- 
bination of catch works of Japanese, Chinese, 
Hawaiian and English origin, that it is fatally 
easy for even an English speaking child brought 
up at home, to acquire this sort of pigeon speech 
from his associates at school and on the street. 
‘He no stop’ (he, or she isn’t here) ‘He bin go.’ 
‘He has plenty pilikea’ (Hawaiian for trouble). 
A good deal of the difficuity is due to inflection 
and emphasis—as in the example just preceding 
where “plenty,” is dragged out almost beyond 
recognition in the zeal for emphasis. 


And so our “English standard” schools have 
developed. There are several of these in the Ter- 
ritory, differing from the regular schools in that 
they require of the children for entrance an ex- 
amination in oral English showing that they can 
speak correctly—thus eliminating the undesir- 
able ones with the pigeon vocabulary. 

This same racial situation serves also as a basis 
for interesting sociological studies of race mix- 
tures. The Rockefeller Foundation each year 
makes a grant to the University of Hawaii for 
research in this field. ‘The objective of this re- 
search is to discover the mental, physical, and cul- 
tural effects of the blending of the races which 
are resident in the Hawaiian Islands. This should 
have an important bearing on the future wel- 
fare of the people around the Pacific Ocean.’ 
(Quotation from U. of H. catalog 1934-35.) 

Another item of interest, not a problem, in 
the educational field here, is the establishment 
in 1931 at the University of Hawaii of a gradu- 
ate school of Tropical Agriculture. This, of 
course, is yet in its infancy, but great hopes are 
entertained for its future, both because of its 
situation in the heart of a fertile agricultural 
country, rich in cane and pineapple fields; and 
because only the best of highly paid instructorial 
staff are taken on. 

In these two fields of research in Race Rela- 
tions, and in Tropical Agriculture, it would 
seem that the University of Hawaii has a great 
future. 

You ask for my own personal ‘slant’ on things. 
I am not a teacher, and never have been, but I 
have been in library work both on the Mainland 
(in New York state and California) and here, 
so my observations on educational problems are 
not from direct contact but through the indirect 
medium of the library. Our student body here 
is a cross-section of the population of the com- 
munity, being a large percentage of Japanese 
students, then Chinese, Haole (white), Hawai- 
ian, Korean, Filipino and the usual few stray 
races. The student body officers this year, pet 
haps are typical—though it so happens that the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary are all 
men and all Hawaiian—haole—Curtis Heen, 
Norman Olds and Paul Jarrett. The Women’s 
Students officers are more typical—President— 
Georgian Cooper (haole), Vice-President—Mae 
Soares (Portuguese), Secretary—Elenor Chun 
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(Chinese), Treasurer—Wynette Amoy (Chi- 
nese-Hawaiian). The class of 1933 had perhaps 
more representative class officers so far as race 
is concerned—President—Hebden Porters (Aus- 
tralian) , Vice-President—George Hansen (Scan- 
dinavian), Secretary—Arthur Fraser (Hawaiian 
haole), Treasurer—Ayaka Kinuira (Japanese). 
They are a happy congenial student body, and 
as pleasant to work with as I have found any- 
where in my wanderings. In some respects the 
University seems more like a day school than 
a mainland University, as only a handful of stu- 
dents live in the two dormitories—the rest all 
living at home, or boarding in town. After four 
o'clock in the afternoon things are practically at 
a standstill. Though the library is open until ten 
o'clock in the evening, there are only a few stray 
patrons coming in. 

Hawaii is certainly a most delightful place 
to live, and I sometimes wonder if I ever would 
be content to go back to the mainland, in spite 
of all its old associations and friends. At present 
I am lotus-eating in Paradise, and I wonder if I 
shall ever break away. 


DIOP KEKE 


Mrs. Nell Young Searle of Theta chapter 
contributes this interesting account of life and 
work in the Philippine Islands: 

The public school system of the Philippines 
is highly centralized. The three top officials, who 
have their offices in Manila, are: (1) the secre- 
tary of Education and Health, a member of the 
Governor-General’s cabinet; (2) the under-sec- 
retary; and (3) the director of the Bureau of 
Education. Immediately under the director are 
the forty-nine division superintendents, each of 
whom has charge of the public elementary and 
secondary schools in the province to which the 
director assigns him. Under each division super- 
intendent are the principals of the secondary, 
intermediate, and primary schools of the prov- 
ince, and the supervising teachers of elementary 
education in the various districts in the province. 

In addition to the local authorities—supervis- 
ing teachers, principals, and superintendents— 
there are special supervisors. These are sent out 
from Manila at uncertain intervals to inspect 
conditions and critically to evaluate teachers’ 
work. 

From the main office in Manila are sent out 


detailed courses of study that are followed re- 
ligiously. All students taking third-year Englisa 
in the public secondary schools of the Philip- 
pines, for example, be they attending school in 
the extreme south, the middle, or the extreme 
north of the Islands, study the first scene of the 
third act of The Merchant of Venice on a cer- 
tain date. 

The office in Manila, at intervals varying in 
the case of the different subjects from four 
months to a year, sends out tests to all schools. 
The results of these are graphed and the rank of 
each school is announced. 

Most of the public secondary schools of the Is- 
lands give a four-year academic course. The so- 
called normal schools, of which there are about 
fourteen, give a four-year course for graduates 
of elementary schools expecting to become teach- 
ers in elementary grades. The trade schools, the 
only public schools in the Islands that are not co- 
educational, offer boys courses in carpentry, 
sheet metal work, automobile repair, and other 
such work. 

The Philippine Normal School, in Manila, of- 
fers graduates of provincial normal schools a 
two-year course of collegiate rank. The Philip- 
pine School of Arts and Trades, in Manila, in 
addition to the secondary course in trades, offers 
two years of advanced work. 

The University of the Philippines, at Manila, 
like a state university, has its president. Each of 
the two junior colleges, one north and the other 
south from Manila, is immediately under a dean. 

There are many private educational institu- 
tions in the Philippines, ranging all the way 
from kindergartens for four-year-olds to univer- 
sities with their various colleges. 

The thing about the Philippine public school 
system that has impressed me most is the fact 
that the Filipino teachers in both the elementary 
schools use excellent methods. My husband and 
I have observed many of the teachers, our work 
during six years having been chiefly the teaching 
of methods courses in reading and language. 
The teachers here have a remarkable knowledge 
of present and past educational practices in the 
United States, and they are clever in adapting 
the best of these to conditions here. 

Ever since my husband and I reached the 
Philippines and began work again on October 2, 
1933, after a six months’ vacation trip to New 
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York City via China, Japan, Hawaii, Los Angel- 
es, the Panama Canal, and Havana, we have 
been working just like machines. On Monday 
morning we get up at about five o'clock, unlock 
all of the doors and windows, water the plants, 
dress for school, and eat breakfast. At about 
seven o'clock we go to school. We begin to 
teach at 7:30, and we do not get back home until 
after twelve o'clock. We eat our luncheon, rest 
for about fifteen minutes, and then go back 
to school. After we get back home in the eve- 
ning, we have to prepare our lesson plans for 
the next day. This making of lesson plans is 
such a long job that we have to begin it before 
supper and continue it after supper. It is about 
nine or half past nine before we get through. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday we 
go through exactly the same procedure again. Of 
course we don’t teach on Saturday or Sunday, 
but there is usually such a great amount of work 
piled up when the end of the week comes that 
we have to work every minute on Saturday and 
Sunday in order to catch up and be even with 
the world when Monday morning comes. 

Even though we have taught the same courses 
several times before, our work keeps us busy. 
Each of us teaches six forty-minute periods five 
days a week. Albert has been having some extra 
duties such as campus supervision and coaching 
plays. Last Thursday a group that he had trained 
presented a dramatization of a part of Les Mis- 
erables. The elaborate system of testing which 
we are required to use makes our keeping of our 
students’ records a laborious process indeed. Of 
course we enjoy our work, though, and are 
thankful that we have jobs to work at. 

Just as in the United States, so also in the 
Philippines there are many classes of society, 
ranging from the immensely rich to the miset- 
ably poor, each class living in accordance with 
the standard determined by circumstances. In 
the United States I never had a chance to see 
the inside of a millionaire’s home. But twice 
during our six years in the Philippines we have 
been entertained in the homes of the fabulously 
rich. Needless to say, the display almost struck 
us mute. On the other hand, we not infrequently 
catch glimpses of living conditions so foul and 
pitiable as to make us wonder why God permits 
such to exist. Our own living condition here is, 


I believe, about midway between the two ex- 
tremes. We often say that we live far better here 
than people of our circumstances could in the 
United States. This fact is explained by the 
cheap labor here, the continuous abundance of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, and the absence of 
need for winter fuel. While we enjoy a number 
of conveniences such as electric lights, running 
water, daily delivery of ice, and a well equipped 
bathroom, still our method of living would, toa 
large extent, seem primitive to you. Life is made 
tolerable for us by queer combinations of the 
primitive and the modern. 

Our laundress comes every Monday morning 
and works at the washing and ironing every day 
up to Saturday. She isn’t likely to injure herself 
by working too fast, is she? I suppose, though, 
that if we had to do the washing and ironing 
by the method she uses, we would think we were 
doing well to get it done in five days, even 
though there are only two people to launder for. 
She takes the clothing down under the house, 
wets it under the faucet, rubs it full of soap, and 
then lays it on a cement platform about eight 
inches high. Squatting beside this platform, she 
flays the clothing with a wooden paddle until it 
is clean. She never uses a drop of hot or even 
warm water. To dry the clothing, she either 
hangs it on a barbed wire fence or spreads it on 
the grass. Her iron is a combination stove and 
iron; for inside it is about a half gallon of 
burning wood charcoal. While ironing she sits 
flat on the floor, with her ironing board flat on 
the floor in front of her. After using a wet cloth 
to dampen a section of a garment about six inches 
square, she irons that small part. Then she damp- 
ens another little portion of about the same size 
and irons that; and so on, as long as there is 
clothing to be ironed. We tried at first to alter 
her method by suggesting what seemed to us 
some better ways of doing things. Do you think 
we could change her? She will go on using the 
methods of her ancestors as long as she lives. 
And I suppose that as long as she makes the 
clothing look satisfactory, we should be satisfied 
to let her use any method she chooses to use. 

We have a good manservant who does all the 
cooking, marketing, and housekeeping. He even 
mends all the ragged socks, stockings, and other 
garments. He is not an expert cook, but he can 
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cook a few plain dishes in such a way that they 
are tolerable. The fact that he is handy at a 
large number of odd jobs around the place makes 
us satisfied with him. 

The manservant’s method of caring for the 
floors is just as primitive as the laundress’s meth- 
ods. As is the case with her method, too, the 
results are satisfactory. About once every two 
months the floors are waxed with a preparation 
made by melting in kerosene white wax such as 
is used in making candles. Every day the floors 
are swept with a horsehair broom costing twenty 
centavos. Then, with a half of a coconut husk 
under each of his feet, the servant skates around 
over the house until every floor is shiny. 

I am sure you would think our beds very 
uncomfortable. I can hardly say that I have be- 
come accustomed to this kind of bed even yet. 
However, we have used the same kind ever 
since we first came to the Philippines. The 
frames we lie on are as hard as the floor, but 
better than the floor because the bedstead holds 
them up about two feet, giving the air a chance 
to circulate under them. Of course we sleep in- 
side mosquito nets. Sleeping in an unscreened 
house without a net is impossible on account of 
the swarms of mosquitoes. 

Despite a few features of life here that are 
not entirely pleasant, we enjoy being here. One 
never suffers with the cold while making one’s 
lesson plans. Efficient servants keep one’s house 
in order, do the marketing, cook the food, and do 
all the other tasks connected with housekeeping 
for a monthly salary equivalent to one’s own 
salary for two days. One has a never ending sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables and fresh fruit. Golf, 
badminton, and tennis are at hand the whole 
year around for those who desire them. Churches, 
theaters, beauty parlors, Spanish voice teachers, 
and an Italian voice teacher are all constantly 
willing here, as elsewhere, to accept one’s money 
and give their services in return. At a municipal 
branch of the Philippine National Library, 
books, magazines, and newspapers may be read 
without cost. All things considered, I like teach- 
ing here better than I did in the United States. 

Miss Mary Alexander of Psi chapter writes of 
her work in China. 

Before I came to China, I taught in U.S.A. 
for seven years, and served as Educational 


Secretary in the First Baptist Church of San 
Antonio, Texas. I graduated from Baylor Uni- 
versity in 1909; from the W. M. U. Train- 
ing School, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1917; and 
did graduate work, taking my M.A. in the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1926-1927. 

When I first came to China in 1920, I spent 
one and a half years principally in the study of 
the Chinese language. As you may know, how- 
ever, the correct answer to the question “How 
long does it take to learn Chinese?” is ‘‘For- 
ever, or you never learn it.” The attempt at try- 
ing is very interesting, however. From 1921- 
1922, I taught some in Pooi To Middle (High) 
School. In the spring of 1923, I was elected 
principal of Pooi To Middle School for girls. 
At that time there was the Higher Primary De- 
partment and a four year High School. In a 
very short time the Higher Primary Department 
was taken over by a sister mission school (same 
mission but Chinese management) ; and at the 
same time Pooi To was reorganized into a three 
year Junior High School and a three year Senior 
Middle School. I was principal until 1929 when 
due to Chinese government regulations a for- 
eigner could not longer be principal. A Chinese 
principal was chosen, and I became adviser and 
continued as teacher of Education, Mathematics, 
Bible and Singing. In 1932, the Chinese princi- 
pal, Miss Ch’an, went to the U.S.A. to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for graduate work. In her 
absence I was asked by our Chinese Board of 
Trustees to become acting principal. This I did 
for two years. Miss Ch’an is just back and has 
resumed her duties, and I am again adviser, 
teacher, and head of the Religious Education de- 
partment. My furlough was due this summer ; 
but because of several of the faculty leaving all 
at once for furlough, for study, etc. I decided to 
stand by another six months, which means I 
will be leaving for furlough in late January or 
early February, 1935. We have had a very fine 
opening for the fall with about four hundred 
and ten enrolled. 

My work, all phases of it, has been and is in- 
tensely interesting. There is never any monotony, 
for the changes in the formerly unchanging 
China are legion in this day and time—too swift 
and too multitudinous in fact, we feel at times. 
Meeting or trying to meet or help meet China’s 
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problems in the education of her girls in this 
new day for China could but be interesting and 
challenging. 

China’s preblems are manifold politically, so- 
cially, economically and educationally. All of 
these I cannot go into, of course but might name 
a few of the educational problems. (1) One of 
the saddest sad mistakes that China has made it 
seems to me has been her injecting into her rules 
for registration of mission school the prohibi- 
tions and regulations concerning Bible teaching 
and religious instruction. This has caused the 
closing of many mission or Christian schools of 
all grades—a loss China could ill afford when 
her Own government systems were so inade- 
quate. Certain centers, I’m sure did make them 
fear Christian schools might dominate their sys- 
tems, but really the areas touched by the Chris- 
tian bodies, and their schools were and are in- 
finitesimal, almost, compared with the vast un- 
touched areas. How blind they have been not to 
see that they were destroying the best in the very 
thing they were aiming at. 

(2) The present supply of teachers is wholly 
inadequate for the schools already opened, much 
less for the needs of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of schools, of even primary and elemen- 
tary grades yet needed. 

(3) Experiment goes on ad infinitum and 
with what tremendous financial drain and waste 
motion. Changes of regime in educational cir- 
cles are frequent and one new educational scheme 
is scarcely “hatched” until somebody else is in 
power and another “hatching” in progress. For 
a number of years this was most disheartening. 
Some progress, steady and constructive, seems to 
have been made though in the last three or four 
years in Canton. 

(4) All too much of the money that should 
have been used for education has been used for 
war. 

(5) Very friendly relations exist between our 
school and government authorities. This is not 
true throughout China unfortunately. Private en- 
terprise and experimentation are frowned upon 
too much. 

(6) Lingnan University (Canton Christian 
College) is a very interesting institution here in 
Canton. It is growing and developing marvel- 
ously. Yenching University in Peiping is also a 
very fine institution. The University of Shanghai 


is a newer but coming institution. The increas- 
ing number of really capable and able Chinese 
educational leaders is most encouraging. 

Living is full of zest for me. My interests are 
varied enough for life not to be dull in any 
sense. My habit and philosophy of life is optimis- 
tic. I avoid pessimism and the “blues” as I do 
poison, as they are that for me. Kicks and pricks 
and licks I get ever and anon, of course but all 
in all life is good, living is worthwhile. With- 
out Christ, and His plans and ways for us and 
the world, though, I’m sure it wouldn’t be. 

My relations with my Chinese co-workers are 
very pleasant. If such a thing is possible, I be- 
lieve I am not race conscious. I love China and 
the Chinese. 


DIDI KEKE 


To Mrs. Christine South Gee of Alpha Epsilon 
we are indebted for the following illuminating 
discussion of an interesting Chinese institution, 
and something of general conditions. Mrs. Gee 
is the wife of the vice-president of Yenching 
University : 


China: A Hopeful Outlook 


Leaving Peiping (Peking) by the great 
northwestern gate in the massive old Tartar wall, 
the traveler rides along through villages that 
nestle under the outer protection of the formid- 
able looking defenses of the proud old capital 
of China; he bounces over cobbled roads lined 
on each side with ancient trees that meet over 
head; he catches glimpses of the country side 
peaceful in the bright sunshine of North China. 
Over to his left rise the beautiful pastel shaded 
Western Hills on which can be seen here and 
there picturesque pagodas, temples, and pal- 
aces, which beckon him on to explore their 
beauties. Suddenly his reveries are disturbed, his 
attention distracted from rickshas drawn by 
coolies and carts full of farm produce pushed 
by their owners to a tutor bus full of what ap- 
pears to be young students, and to a second, and 
possibly a third. He is face to face with one of 
the many contrasts which strike the eye of the 
new-comer to China. His curiosity aroused, he 
looks to see where they are coming from, and 
very soon he begins to catch glimpses of the 
beautiful buildings of Yenching University, oc- 
cupying the site of the famous Sho Gardens of 
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the Ming Dynasty, and of its residence com- 
pounds, two of which are leased from princes 
of the Ching Dynasty. As he draws up in front 
of the Alumni Gate and sees spread out before 
him the panorama of buildings which represent 
the best in western planning for educational 
needs adapted to the best in Chinese architecture ; 
as he watches the students, men and women, 
coming and going, some dressed in Chinese 
clothes, some in foreign; as he observes the 
alertness, the earnestness of purpose, the aware- 
ness of their responsibility as the privileged of 
their day and generation, there will come to him, 
I have no doubt, as it has come to this writer so 
many times, the feeling that this is the dramatic 
embodiment of the great social and intellectual 
revolution which is sweeping China to-day, and 
which moves on its way in spite of the political 
revolution which at intervals threatens to sub- 
merge it. There is here no rawness of the new. 
New methods, ideas, modes of life are grafted on 
to the solid foundation of the best that has sur- 
vived through the centuries. One is inspired with 
the belief that out of all the chaos that is present 
day China, she moves to a great destiny in the 
family of nations. 

Yenching University was created by a merg- 
ing of the North China Union College of Tung- 
chow, the Peking University of Peking, the 
North China Union Women’s College, and the 
North China Union Theological Seminary. The 
first class of the new university was graduated 
in 1919. The university is made up of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Letters, the College of Natural 
Sciences, the College of Public Affairs, which 
includes the new Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, and the Graduate School of Religion. The 
university has the largest graduate school in 
China. Its student body at present is limited to 
eight hundred. The university's purpose in the 
words of its president, Dr. J. Leighton Stuart is 


“to mediate to the young men and women of 


China the finest values of western civilization, 
while preserving for them the best in their na- 
tional heritage.” 

Great American universities and colleges are 
reaching their hands out to cooperate with 
Yenching in carrying out this purpose. “The 
Harvard-Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies 
represents a joint enterprise of both institu- 
tions in the study and preservation of the best 


elements of Chinese culture. The Princeton- 
Yenching Foundation affords substantial support 
to the College of Public Affairs. Wellesley Col- 
lege faculty and students cooperate substantially 
in Yenching’s educational program for women. 
The University of Missouri is associated inti- 
mately in the program of the Yenching Depart- 
ment of Journalism. Such relationships with out- 
standing American institutions enable Yench- 
ing to lead in China’s field of higher education, 
and at the same time form a helpful point of 
contact for good-will between the countries con- 
cerned.” (Quoted from a leaflet issued by the 
university. ) 

Since it is impossible to tell of the work of all 
the departments it is very natural that I should 
choose the ones in which my deepest interest 
lies, home economics and the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction. There are four fields besides 
that of home making in which the home econo- 
mist is in great demand in China to-day—that 
of teacher, hospital dietitian, urban and rural 
extension. In the last named case, the worker is 
fortunate if she has had a combination of social 
work and home economics. The high schools of 
China are required by law to offer courses in 
home economics. Yenching cannot supply the 
demand upon her for teachers of this subject. 
From all over China there is coming a demand 
for trained dietitians for hospitals. With Yench- 
ing’s well trained faculty in physiological chem- 
istry and nutrition, and the splendidly equipped, 
Rockefeller Foundation supported, Peking Un- 
ion Medical College and Hospital, with its 
trained dietitians, where the practical experience 
can be obtained, the department is able to meet 
that demand upon it. 

Dr. Yamei Kin, the first Chinese woman to 
study medicine in America was during her life 
time deeply interested in seeing established in 
Peiping a center for the training of young 
women both married and single for home mak- 
ing. She died recently and left her large Chinese 
style residence for such a center. Plans are in the 
making, and as soon as funds are available it 
is hoped that a demonstration may be carried on 
showing the possibilities of such a center not 
only for adult education in home economics but 
too as a laboratory for training students to carry 
on such projects elsewhere. 

There are two nursery schools in the campus. 
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One for the children of the faculty, and a sec- 
ond, conducted by the department of home eco- 
nomics for the children of the women who work 
in a kung chang (workshop) for native women 
conducted by the wives of the professors. Here 
the women are taught to do marketable needle- 
work, paid a fair wage, and the products are 
sold by the management, the profits being used 
for the improvement of conditions under which 
the women live and work. 

All China is being swept by a wave of enthu- 
siasm for rural reconstruction, and when one 
looks into some of the conditions existing in the 
rural districts he is forced to believe that the 
enthusiasm for bettering them has not come too 
soon. According to Buck in his Farm Economy 
of China the average earnings of the average 
farm family of 5.94 people is $240.00 Mex. (at 
present about $80.00 U.S.A. currency). His 
study shows that it takes $228.32 Mex. for the 
average farm family to live at the subsistence 
level, and yet several studies made in the rural 
districts of North China and in Peiping show 
many families are trying to keep alive on $100 
Mex. a year, or about $33 1/3 U.S.A. Faced with 
such facts as these with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances of squalor and ignorance which are 
both cause and effect, one rejoices that Young 
China wants to do something about it. 

To this end, the university has established 
through the Institute of Rural Reconstruction a 
laboratory for its students, primarily those in 
sociology, economics, home economics and reli- 
gion. Forty villages which cluster around their 
logical marketing center, Ching-Ho, form this 
laboratory. There are various projects for soil 
and crop improvement, animal husbandry, co- 
operative credit societies, cooperative marketing 
associations for the men. It was after the success 
of one of their cooperative projects in which 
they raised peppermint and sold it to the China 
Famine Relief for $300, which they used as the 
capital for starting their credit association that 
the women began to complain that their hus- 
bands spent all their leisure time in the evening 
talking together about the project and keeping 
the books. The men came to the newly appointed 
director of women’s work and asked her to teach 
their wives something about cooperation. The 
organization of women’s, boys’ and girls’ clubs 


and some of the cooperative undertakings fol- 
lowed close upon this. There are day schools for 
children of regular school age, kindergartens, 
nursery schools, a library at the center with four 
hundred books and five newspapers. Schools 
may borrow twenty books at a time. Two children 
come in and select the books with the assistance 
of a staff member, and these two children make 
themselves responsible for the return of the 
books. 

An interesting story is told of how the neat 
little hospital of which the promoters are so 
proud came into existence. The wife of Dr. 
Wang, an untrained Chinese doctor, the social 
and financial leader of the village, was about to 
give birth to her first child. The native midwife 
was called in, but finally came to Dr. Wang and 
told him that nothing could be done, that wife 
and child would die. The husband came running 
to the center, asking for help. It was suggested 
that she be sent in to the city to the Peking 
Union Medical College Hospital. After gaining 
Mr. Wang’s consent, the director called an am- 
bulance. In due time the wife arrived at the 
hospital and gave birth to a son. The husband 
was so proud and grateful that he went around 
the streets of the villages soliciting funds for a 
hospital. Eventually, they were able to erect a 
simple little hospital that could be duplicated in 
other country communities of China. 

There are no authentic vital statistics in China. 
A small amount of sampling has been done here 
and there, and some of the results go counter to 
general opinion. Lennox in Some Vital Statis- 
tics, based on the Histories of 4,000 Chinese 
families, (China Medical Journal, Vol. 33, 
1919) after making allowance for the Chinese 
method of counting ages came to the conclusion 
that an average infant mortality rate of 184.1 
per 1,000 live births for both male and female, 
or 168.5 for males and 202.5 for females was 
about right. The higher rate for females is prob- 
ably accounted for by the fact that daughters 
are not so carefully looked after as sons. This 
rate compares very favorably with rates existing 
in the United States and Europe at that time. 
Another study is reported in the gynecological 
notes of the China Medical Journal, Vol. 39, 
1925 by K. T. Chau, M.D. and J. M. Right, 
M.D. This is a brief report covering 2,291 
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women who were interviewed and who reported 
a total of 4,929 births, Of these 2,745 or 55.5% 
died within the first five years. The mothers were 
of all classes and conditions. The truth for all 
China probably lies between these two sets of 
figures. 

Facing facts of this nature and knowing the 
extreme ignorance and superstition of the aver- 
age midwife in China, the rural center secured 
the services of a midwife who is a graduate of 
the National Training School for Midwives in 
Peiping to meet with the Mothers’ Clubs, give 
them the proper instruction and learn from them 
who these ignorant midwives are, and what 
their practices are. She then attempts to get these 
midwives into a class for instruction. 

The directors in charge of the Ching-Ho sta- 
tion are trying to train the farm people to carry 
on a few home industries to supplement the very 
meagre farm income of which we have already 
spoken. The growing season is short, the winters 
are long, consequently there is a great deal of 
time which could be turned to good account. 
They have been able to borrow the money to 
finance the making of wool cloth by the people 
of the villages. The people have made their 
looms, they buy the yarn from the rug factories 
in Peiping, the home economics department 
makes the designs, a teacher is provided for the 
weaving, and the stores in Peiping sell the 
cloth on a commission basis. 

The girls and women have been taught to 
make hooked rugs by the experts of a large rug 
company in the city. They are paid by the piece, 
but the station also gets a small sum, which it 
spends for the welfare of the girls. To the same 
end they are trained in needle work. Beautiful 
designs based on their own native art, using the 
flora and fauna of China, have been worked out. 

The station has provided the necessary equip- 
ment for making peanut butter. The station buys 
peanuts from the women for making all of the 
peanut butter that it can market. While they 
have been working this project out they have 
been able to give employment to one woman and 


with their profits above this they have been 
able to employ a teacher to extend the project. 

There is a deep underlying sore in the social 
fabric that they are striving to heal through these 
home and cooperative industries for women and 
girls, Daughters have not been popular in fam- 
ilies, and when there is more than one it is 
often a calamity. Dowries must be provided 
and daughters have not had earning power ex- 
cept in the fields. There are stories of baby girls 
killed at birth, sold into slavery, given away at 
birth to families who will rear them for the wives 
of sons. To give girls earning power will make 
them welcome in the homes into which they are 
born, and thus save many blighted lives. To give 
them earning power makes them willing to stay 
on the farm. It also raises the plane of living for 
the entire family. The improvement of their eco- 
nomic status enables them to marry into a better 
family and assures them more respectful treat- 
ment there. 

Mr. Chang, the director of the station, has 
recently returned to his work from an extended 
trip lasting more than a year over Europe and 
Asia, visiting outstanding pieces of similar work. 
Miss Wu, the director of the women’s work is 
now studying in the United States and hopes to 
see the most outstanding rural work for women 
in the United States before returning to take up 
her work. 

The projects broaden as the months go by. 
The entire effort is directed toward developing 
the people themselves; teaching them self help 
through cooperation. They are learning to think 
for themselves, whereas in the past they have 
accepted the dictatorship of the elders of the vil- 
lage. They are asking for the solution of their 
practical problems, whereas in the past in a dull 
apathy they accepted conditions as unchangeable. 
The barriers between the more fortunate and 
those who are less so are breaking down. Hap- 
piness and a sense of security are coming into 
their lives. It is to such ends as these that the 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction at Yenching 
University is devoting itself. 








Chapter 


ALPHA 


ALPHA chapter has awarded two scholarships to 
junior women majoring in Education for the 
coming year. 

Virginia Beatty, Gertrude Poe, and Deborah 
Mills Gordon received Master's degrees at the 
end of the summer session. 

Dr. Mary Violette Dover, professor in the de- 
partment of chemistry died on August 7 follow- 
ing an apparently successful surgical operation. 

Catherine Bedford served as head of the art 
department of Ohio University at Athens, Ohio 
during the summer term. 

Alma Swenson is teaching in the Foods and 
Nutrition Department at George Washington 
University. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, head of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington, D.C., was in 
Columbia for a week during August to finish 
work on a book of which she and Jessie Alice 
Cline are co-authors. 

Dorothy Kaucher is at the University of Cali- 
fornia taking the place of Professor Rowell in 
the Department of Public Speaking. 

Irene O’Brien taught in summer school at the 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Dr. Jessie V. Coles spent the summer traveling 
and teaching. She taught three weeks in Colo- 
rado Agricultural College and three weeks in 
Oregon State College. She and her mother then 
made a trip to Alaska. On her return she at- 
tended the Annual State Conference for Home 
Economics Teachers in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mildred Hudson spent most of the summer 
abroad. She teaches English in the high school 
at Evanston, Illinois. 

Margaret Schafer took a tour to the land of 
the midnight sun while other Missourians 
watched the mercury climb above the one hun- 
dred degree line. She reports a wonderful trip. 

Elizabeth Winkelhake, B.S. in Education 1930 
has been awarded a six hundred and fifty dollar 
scholarship in the field of consumer buying, this 
being the first ever granted in this field by the 
American Home Economics Association. Since 
graduation Miss Winkelhake has been teaching 
in Esther, but this fall had accepted a position 
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in the North Kansas City High School. She has 
been given a year’s leave of absence. 

Miss Helen Ewing was recently appointed dis- 
trict director of the Parental Education Program 
in Texarkana, Arkansas, where she took the po- 
sition of supervisor of home economics this fall. 
Before September she had been in Fargo, North 
Dakota for two years, where she was employed 
in the North Dakota State College and in adult 
education and relief work. 

Marion Ryan is now sales correspondent for 
the Morehouse Publishing Company, the largest 
Episcopal Church publishers in the United States, 
Her work is largely in religious education, giv- 
ing suggestions and selecting courses for Church 
Schools. Morehouse published a sixteen page 
pamphlet reprint of two articles of Miss Ryan’s 
called “A Bibliography of Religious Education” 
which went into a second edition. Her book, “A 
Child’s Story of Jesus,” was published by More- 
house also, and her play, “Children of the Way” 
by the Abingdon Press. The play was translated 
into Chinese and performed by children in Nank- 
ing, China, last Easter. 

Lena Barber spent the summer at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, studying plants. Her work con- 
sisted mostly of identification of Spermatophytes, 
Ferns and Mosses. 

Mrs. Josephine McDaniel Parker writes from 
Prescott, Arizona: 

“This is my first year, since being initiated 
into Pi Lambda Theta, away from an active 
chapter of the fraternity and away from a kinder- 
garten position, so the JOURNAL is always a most 
welcome visitor in my home.” 

Alice Parker is now associate professor of Eng- 
lish, at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Muench Bollman formerly of 
St. Louis is now teaching in the Woodbridge 
Country Day School at Ansonia, Connecticut. 


BETA 


Mrs. HARTLEY, faculty adviser of Beta chaptet, 
recently told an audience of thirty-five Pi Lambda 
Thetas, teachers, students and prospective mem- 
bers, at the home of Mrs. Smith, the value of 
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this honorary in contrast to other gold-key so- 
cieties. Through contact with members already 
in the teaching field and speakers brought by 
our program committee, Pi Lambda Thetas en- 
joy what is really a professional organization. 

At the same meeting, Mrs. Allis, director of 
the Placement Bureau at Syracuse University, 
gave an interesting talk on this very important 
phase of university life. 

This chapter is considering a service project 
as suggested by Miss Goodykoontz in her letter 
to the chapter. 

Mrs. Smith had a very enjoyable time at the 
picnic supper and wonderful program given by 
Sigma chapter, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, during the summer. 

The next meeting will take place at the home 
of Dean Ganders of Teachers College, where 
the regular fall initiation will be held. 

Miss Frances Scudder and Dean Eunice Hil- 
ton, Pi Lambda Thetas of other chapters, have 
affiliated with Beta chapter. 

Emma Mae Stopford is at present Music Su- 
pervisor in the Scranton, Pa. Public Schools. She 
is expecting to receive a Master’s degree from 
New York University next summer. 


GAMMA 


LUCILE CLEVELAND is in Hilo, Hawaii this year 
as an exchange teacher in the Hilo High School. 

She writes: 

“This is proving to be a most interesting ex- 
perience. The islands are called the Paradise of 
the Pacific and it is no over-statement. It is a 
most cordial place—even Mme. Pele put on her 
fiery exhibition thirty miles from here at Hole- 
manmau or Kilauea crater my first week here. 

As far as one can tell from her five senses, it 
is still mid-September and I am wondering just 
how Christmas can come in such a climate and 


how I can recognize it if it does step in. 


I hope a number of other Pi Lambda Thetans 
will be lucky enough to come here for a year.” 


Herberta Towner, besides teaching Spanish in 
Kansas City this year, is giving marimba con- 
certs of music from the nineteen Spanish speak- 
ing republics—with Mexico as a specialty. Be- 
tween numbers she gives stories aiming not only 
to entertain her audience but also to educate, less- 


en prejudice and increase friendliness toward 
our neighbors to the south. She gives programs 
also in many schools, churches and clubs. 


DELTA 


EMMA WILDER of LaCrosse, Wisconsin reports 
receiving her master’s degree in education at 
Harvard this year. 


EPSILON 
May Koun is teaching in Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Maryland this year in Home Economics 
Education. 

Grace Gordon Hood formerly of Lambda 
chapter received the Ph.D. degree in June. This 
year in the absence of Miss Rose she is acting 
head of the Home Economics Education Section 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Helen Larson Stevens (Mrs. C. C.) was pres- 
ent at the Pi Lambda Theta luncheon in Chicago 
on December first and lighted the candle in 
honor of her chapter. This was especially appro- 
priate since Mrs. Stevens as Helen Larson was 
one of the delegates from her group to Mis- 
souri in 1917 at the time of the beginning of the 
national organization. 


ZETA 


GERTRUDE CATHERINE Forp has been an As- 
sistant in Education at Ohio State University 
during the past year. She taught professional 
courses in commercial education in the College 
of Education and experimental typing in the 
University Schools during the regular year and 
the Summer Session. In addition she is taking 
some courses toward the Ph.D. degree. She was a 
speaker on the commercial section of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Education Association on October 26, 
and has published several articles on commer- 
cial education. 


ETA 


EpNA DeTurck Geiss (Mrs. Newton W.), 
Oley, Berks County, Pennsylvania, teaches Eng- 
lish in the Senior High School at Oley. In Feb- 
ruary, 1934, she received her M.S. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. At present she is 
president of the Berks County Branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association as 
well as being an active member of the Berks 
County Council of Camp Fire Girls. 
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Miriam Scott Lucas (Mrs. Alfred M.), 10277 
Lookaway Drive, Chain of Rocks Park, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is instructor in Cytology in the Medi- 
cal School of Washington University at St. Louis. 

Amy Chateauneuf, is Associate Professor at 
the State Teachers College at Wayne, Nebraska. 
Her address is 814 Nebraska Street, Wayne, Ne- 
braska. She writes: “Four of us here are Pi 
Lambda Thetans, one from Missouri, one from 
Northwestern, and one from Chicago and I. 
Every month we have an interesting ‘get-to- 
gether’ in which we discuss various educational 
articles and topics. This is preceded by a sup- 
per. We are very proud that there are already 
four of us here. Perhaps later on there will be 
more.” 

Marion Elderton, 21 E. Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is research associate in the Indus- 
trial Research Department and assistant to the 
Dean of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. She recently received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Erna Grassmuck, 318 W. Earlham Terrace, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, is head of the Geog- 
raphy Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. She is Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Relations Committee of the United 
States National Council of Geography Teachers; 
member of the International Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Education Association; Sec- 
retary and organizer of the Department of 
Geography of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations; member of the Geography 
Advisory Committee of the American School of 
the Air. 

Nora B. Thompson is Supervisor of French 
and Instructor in Education at the Women’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina. She 
studied in Paris and Munich last summer. She at- 
tended the first session open to Americans of the 
First Moscow University, Russia, this summer, 
doing residence work in Moscow, followed by a 
field trip throughout the U.S.S.R. She is especial- 
ly interested in Administration, Teacher Train- 
ing, and the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

Carrie Adler is associated with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States in 
New York. 

M. Margaret Smith is teaching this year in 


Manasquan, New Jersey. Among her student ac- 
tivities last year she was Captain of the Wom- 
en’s Varsity Rifle Team, and a member of the 
Executive Council of Student Government, Le 
Cercle Francais, and the Spanish Club. 


THETA 


THETA Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta was for- 
tunate in having as speaker for the November 
meeting Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Director of the 
Austro-American Institute of Education, Vien- 
na, and Carnegie Visiting Professor of History, 
University of Iowa. He talked on the status of 
women in Europe; after the lecture, the meeting 
was opened to questions. The lecture was pre- 
ceded by a dinner which was attended by forty- 
six Pi Lambda Thetas and their guests; about 
one hundred attended the lecture. 

Theta Chapter is continuing the plan of last 
year of opening its meetings to public school 
teachers and women of the university interested 
in education. The meetings this year are to be 
built around the theme “Education and the New 
Social Order.” 


The Founders’ Day celebration has been post- - 


poned until the December meeting. This meet- 
ing will consist of a dinner at which it is hoped 
several of the charter members will be guests. 
The remaining meetings of the year will be dis- 
cussed with the idea of reaching a general un- 
derstanding of what may be attained through 
them. 

Lilly Schoenleber is Assistant Professor of 
Commercial Education in State Teachers College 
at Aberdeen, South Dakota. She has held this 
position since 1929. 

Wilma Garnett is head of the Department of 
Education, at Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, South Dakota. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Yount Weida is this year serv- 
ing as Supervisor and Principal of the Willow- 
brook Grammar Schools in Willowbrook, Cali- 
fornia. 

There is appended a list of the members who 
received advanced degrees during 1934, and 
their thesis subjects. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Evelyn Margaret Corwith—Developmental 
progression of uses of preschool apparatus made 
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by children two to four years old. 

Naomie Jeannette Crumrine—An analysis of 
the comprehension of quantitative concepts in 
the social sciences. 

Eleanor Mae Norton—Joseph Talcott, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. 

Lois Berntine Schilling—Analysis of selected 
art songs as teaching material for specific tone 
and diction problems in high schools. 

Evelyn Benzler—The use of certain mechan- 
ical language skills by high and low I. Q. groups 
in the fourth and fifth grades. 

Norma Gillett—Correlation and integration 
of third grade composition and social science. 

Edna Thomas Nigh—Analyses of practice in 
subtraction of fractions and mixed numbers. 

Mabel Marie Swanson—Analysis of the 
Every-Pupil Plane Geometry test of the 1933 
Iowa Academic contest. 

Marian Adelyn Norris—X-ray studies of 
vowel production as it is related to voice. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Marion Agnes Anderson—A description and 
evaluation of the construction activities used in 
teaching the social studies from 1880 to 1930. 


IOTA 
Recent Degrees 


Mrs. JOHNNIE RUTLAND SMITH received the 
degree, Doctor of Philosophy from Indiana Uni- 
versity in June 1934. The title of her dissertation 
was The Psychological Factors Involved in 
Learning to Appreciate Literature. Mrs. Smith is 
the wife of Dr. Henry Lester Smith, President 
of the National Education Association. 

Miss Beulah Young, Treasurer of Iota Chap- 
ter, was granted the degree, Master of Arts from 
Indiana University in June 1934. The subject of 
her thesis was The Dramatic Art of Georges de 


Porto-Riche. 


Miss Edith K. Cumings received the degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy in French Literature, 
French Philosophy, and Spanish at Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Advancement in Position 

Mrs. Persis White Simmons has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Director to Director of 
the Herman H. Young Foundation for Research 


in Clinical Psychology located at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Mary Daily Black, formerly an Elemen- 
tary Critic in the Bloomington, Indiana schools, 
received an appointment this summer as Demon- 
stration Instructor in the second and third grades 
of the Demonstration School at the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Other Honors 

The South Side Times, of South Side High 
School in Fort Wayne, Indiana, under the 
supervision of Miss Rowena Harvey, faculty 
member of that school, won first place for the 
eighth consecutive year in the annual high school 
newspaper contest conducted by Sigma Delta Chi 
of Indiana University. This paper and the 
Northerner, of the North Side High School, for 
which Miss Harvey is adviser also, have received 
international honor rating from Quill and Scroll, 
honorary society for high school journalists. 

Miss Blanche Wellons was recently elected 
President of the English Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Lottie M. Kirby is First Vice-President 
of the Indiana Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Dean Agnes E. Wells is Chairman of the 
Nominations Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, and Chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, besides acting on important committees of 
other educational and professional organizations. 

Miss Mabel Wylie traveled through the 
Southwest. 

Miss Gladys Stanford and Miss Blanche Wel- 
lons visited Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Dr. Rose M. Cox, member of the faculty of 
Indiana State Teachers College, left in August 
for a trip around the world. At present she is in 
China and expects to be in Singapore for Christ- 
mas. She plans to spend two years in travel be- 
fore returning to the United States. 

Miss Eva Pring, Member-at-Large of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, spent the early part 
of the summer at Winona Lake, near Warsaw, 
Indiana. She later went to Mackinac Island to 
attend the annual meeting of the National Exec- 
utive Committee. 
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Contributions to Programs 


Dean Agnes E. Wells. 

On program of State Convention of Business 
and Professional Women in May. Address Club 
Ethics. 

Speaker at Annual Convention of Central As- 
sociation of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
November 30 and December 1, in Indianapolis. 

Speaker at Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women December 7 and 8 in Chicago, Illinois. 
Mrs. Frida H. Arnett. 

Illustrated talk on Elements of Song Writing 
at meeting of Indiana Composers Guild in in- 
dianapolis. 

Dr. Cora B. Hennel. 

Extension W ork in Mathematics at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Uni- 
versity Extension Divisions in Chicago. 

Vision at the State Convention of the In- 
diana Federation of Business and Professiona! 
Womens Clubs. 

Talks before numerous high school groups in 
behalf of Indiana University. 

Miss Eva Pring. 

Founders’ Day at the Pi Lambda Theta State 
Breakfast held in Indianapolis during the State 
Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Lottie M. Kirby. 

Addressed several district conferences on the 
part business and professional women are to 
play in the new social and economic planning. 


Publications 


An article on The Future Sorority by Dean 
Agnes E. Wells in The Fraternity Monthly. Re- 
cently appeared in the Indiana University Alum- 
ni Quarterly a review by Dr. Wells of Children 
of the Depression by Melvin E. Haggerty, Dean 
of the College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Mrs. Margaret Newby Maursey, member of 
the Saginaw, Michigan, Writers Club, has had 
one of her stories accepted by Girlhood Days, a 
Sunday School paper. It is a Civil War story of 
Converse and Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Ethel Hutchison Hightower is at present 
Teacher of English in George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Helen Benton Butler reports her mar- 


riage in January 1934 to James J. Butler and 
is now living in Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Butler 
formerly was a teacher in Harrison Hill School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Arlie Ellen Norman is teaching this year in 
Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indiana. This 
is her eighth year of teaching in this school. 


KAPPA 


GERALDINE HICKSON is teaching English and 
Music in the Junior High School at Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

Louise Howard has been appointed state 
chairman of drama for the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs 1934-35. 


LAMBDA 


Mrs. MAMIE CHAPIN ROLLINS is teaching sci- 
ence and mathematics in the Grant Community 
High School at Fox Lake, Illinois. 

Ruth Cope is teaching the Fourth Grade in 
the Willard school in Evanston, Illinois. 

Dr. Elizabeth Downing after January first 
will have a Pediatric Fellowship with the Child 
Research Council in the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine in Denver. 

Elizabeth Todd is now at the University of 
Georgia as Professor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and supervisor of teacher training in 
Home Economics. 

Mary Kelty reports the appearance of her 
text book, “When History Began” to be pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company early in 1935. She 
is also lecturing before associations of teachers. 

Dorothy White is an assistant in research with 
the Louisville Board of Education in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Elinor Worthington is doing reference work 
in the Youngstown, Ohio Public Library. 

Georgia Robison is teaching in the Spence 
School for girls in New York City. She has just 
returned from four years of study in France, 
during the first of which she was the holder of 
the European Fellowship of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

Marion J. Tait of Lambda chapter received the 
M.A. degree at the University of Chicago in 
1929 while on leave from her work in India. 
She has just published a second primer in the 
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Assamese language. Her address is Golaghat, 
Assam, India. She writes to the JoURNAL editor: 

“The problems of the country or the locality 
—you probably know more about them with the 
wide range of reading material that you have 
available than I do with no local newspaper and 
an English owned one from Calcutta. I feel 
a bond of sympathy with Mr. Gandhi as he has 
resigned leadership of the Congress party be- 
cause they do not want to accept his program 
of social uplift. Other leaders in the party want 
freedom, independence, control for themselves 
without seeming to realize that one small group 
cannot stand alone. It seems to me that Mr. 
Gandhi is ready to begin at the bottom and build 
up a structure that will stand by bringing castes 
and religions together. The girls here in the 
school would so like to have an education and 
the respect and position that go with it but they 
do not want to have any of the hard work and 
sacrifice that go with getting it. To create a de- 
sire in the girls to do something which is hard, 
monotonous, commonplace is one of our prob- 
lems which seems to have no solution. 

“I believe the educational situation in India 
is more hopeful now than it has been for some 
time because dissatisfaction is increasing. There 
are constant demands for a more practical course 
of study and it surely is needed. The top heavy 
educational program of the country is being 
more severely criticized but even the critics are 
not willing to go to the villages and give their 
help where it is most needed. The financial sup- 
port of education is a question that will have 
to have attention. Government claims that it 
cannot finance an adequate educational program 
for the country. Missions cannot do it. And 
individuals in a vast majority of cases are un- 
able to pay the full cost of an education. What 
should be done?” 

Lambda chapter was hostess to members in 
the Chicago area at a luncheon meeting down- 
town at the Cordon Club on Saturday, December 
first. Forty-three members and guests were pres- 
ent. At the end of the luncheon a simple candle 
lighting ceremony took place in honor of the 
seven original chapters of the fraternity and the 
Founders. These chapters were represented by 
their own members with the exception of Gam- 
ma. Cleora Johnson lighted the candle for Al- 


pha, Evelyn Millis Duvall for Beta, one of Lamb- 
da’s members, Mary G. Blattner served instead 
of a member of Gamma, Ruth Weaver Mikesell 
for Delta, Helen Larson Stevens for Epsilon, 
Dorothea Jackson for Zeta, and Gertrude Willis 
Suthard for Eta. Besides the guests there were 
present eleven members of Alpha Zeta, fifteen 
from Lambda, and one from each of the fol- 
lowing chapters: Alpha, Beta, Delta, Epsilon, 
Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, Pi and Alpha Epsilon. 
After the luncheon group had dispersed a num- 
ber of members stayed to discuss the formation 
of an alumnz organization. Considerable in- 
terest has been shown in such a group and plans 
are being made for further activity. 


MU 


FANNAH FULLER reports her activities. 

“I travelled extensively the past year in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona, and made sev- 
eral trips across the line into Old Mexico. I spent 
some time in the picturesque city of Santa Fe; 
attended the 241st Papago Indian fiesta in honor 
of the patron saint at the 250 year old mission 
of San Xavier del Bac near Tucson, Arizona, 
also visited the Painted Desert, Petrified Forest 
and Grand Canyon. 

I am now in Los Angeles where I shall spend 
several months.” 

Miriam Bond is at Plymouth Normal School, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire in the position of 
librarian. Besides her M.A. in history at Cornell 
she has a B.S. from the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Simmons College, Boston. 


NU 


M. BERNICE SERGEANT is a teacher of English 
and Economics in the Lorain, Ohio, Senior High 
School. Last summer she spent her vacation in 
the “Great Smoky Mountains.” She is an active 
member of the branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in her city. 

Alma Palmer was awarded a graduate scholar- 
ship at Ohio State University for the year 1934- 
35 and will work towards a Master's degree in 
Spanish. 

OMICRON 
Mrs. MARTHA GLANTZ WESTBERG formerly 
Commercial Arts instructor in Holdrege, Ne- 
braska, reports her marriage on June 8, 1934, 
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to Martin J. Westberg. She is living in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, now. 


PI 


MARION EDNA TAYLOR received her M.A. de- 
gree in Education from Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman. She is now working in the State 
Department of Education, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 
RHO 
Founders’ Day Meeting 


EDUCATION in public schools is on the upward 
trend according to Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Na- 
tional President of Pi Lambda Theta and Assist- 
ant United States Commissioner of Education, 
in her address to Rho chapter on the occasion of 
Founders’ Day, Saturday, November 17th. Miss 
Goodykoontz stated that such an anniversary 
occasion is first of all one of joy for the progress 
and activities of our fraternity; and secondly it 
becomes an analytical time when we study the 
past, present and future in terms of our hopes 
for greater service. 

The talk centered about the analysis of four 
types of improvement or restcration in public 
school work. Miss Goodykoontz pointed out 
first of all that the schools are insisting that the 
things that are going on in the classrooms are 
actually worth the doing in terms of our present- 
day interests and problems. Because of the ex- 
pense of public education and the need for 
cutting budgets, schools have had to justify 
their existence to society and are showing marked 
improvement in their consideration of affairs of 
the world for which our young citizens should 
be trained. In the second place, schools are mak- 
ing the worth of the thing they are doing the 
reason for doing it. Secondary motivations of re- 
wards and the like are giving way to primary 
motivation of making the thing to be done 
worth while and interesting. The third improve- 
ment is in giving children a share in the plan- 
ning of programs. Formerly the teacher did all 
the planning and preparing and the pupils were 
to follow her instructions. Society has recognized 
the need for citizens who can face problems 
squarely, analyze them, and find ways to solve 
them. This training should begin in the public 
schools by letting the children assist in develop- 
ing a unit of work. Only by practice in problem 


solving and planning will our future citizens 
learn how to build a better society. 

The fourth improvement mentioned by Miss 
Goodykoontz was a better understanding of 
what learning really is. A study of the forewords 
of older textbooks will reveal the growth in our 
concepts of learning. There was the period when 
people felt that memory was the all-important 
thing. We had to pack in as much knowledge as 
possible. Then came the discussion period when 
it was felt necessary to talk over or discuss every 
topic that came to the foreground. The theory 
was that we would learn best those things we 
talked about. And now we have the “use it” 
period where we feel it necessary to do some- 
thing about the things we learn. Only by prac- 
ticing right living and right relationships in 
schools will we learn how to develop better rela- 
tionships in society. 

In conclusion, Miss Goodykoontz stated that 
while these are four outstanding signs of im- 
provement in our education, there are others 
which we might analyze. Teachers must recog- 
nize, however, that these things do not just come 
about by themselves. Our job as teachers is to 
map the way in education so that we will plan 
for a better society. 

Miss Williamson, an active member of Rho 
chapter, contributed to the Founders’ Day pro- 
gram by singing in delightful fashion ‘The 
Morning Hymn,” “Three Little Fairy Songs” 
and a selection from Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Our President, Miss Mabel Farley, expressed 
a cordial welcome to visiting members of other 
Pi Lambda Theta chapters, and to members 
of other fraternities who joined in this an- 
niversary celebration. 

Dr. Paul Rankov Radosavljevich, Professor of 
Experimental Education at the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University to whom the 
November issue of Rho Journal is dedicated, was 
introduced to the group. He spoke briefly but to 
the point on the American evil of worshipping 
form instead of wisdom and understanding. He 
stressed the importance of home life and early 
training of the child to awaken in him the love 
and sympathetic understanding which the world 
needs so much today. Women teachers have a 
fine opportunity for rendering a service in this 


field. 
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After this splendid and inspiring program, the 
members of Rho chapter renewed old acquaint- 
ances and welcomed visitors in a social hour 
while tea was served by the members of the 
chapter who reside on Long Island. 

After the regular meeting the president, past 
presidents, members of the executive committee, 
the chairmen of the other committees, and Miss 
Goodykoontz had a delightful dinner at the Chez 
Lena, a charming French restaurant in 52nd 
Street West. 

Later the party enjoyed a performance of The 
Great Waltz at the Center Theatre in New 
York. 

SIGMA 


Founders’ Day Dinner 


FOUNDERS’ Day, November ninth, was ob- 
served by a dinner at the Women’s Athletic 
Club, at which the three Los Angeles chapters, 
Alpha Delta, Sigma, and Alumnz were repre- 
sented. 

Covers were laid for eighty-one at tables 
noticeable for their beauty of arrangement. Long, 
low boxes were filled to overflowing with chrys- 
anthemums. At each place was a favor in the 
form of a paper doll clad in the dress of an Amer- 
ican period. Our honor guests were Dean Darsie, 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Darsie, Dean Rogers, University of South- 
ern California, and Mrs. Rogers. 

Miss Clarice Bennett, president of Alpha Del- 
ta presiding with great charm, introduced the 
toastmistress, Miss Nellie Needham of Sigma 
chapter. The programs at our plates told us that 
the evening was dedicated to Founders and 
Foundations. Miss Needham as an introduction 
gave us the reflections of women through three 
hundred years. Lewanee Saunders and Julia 
Rowan, aided by Alice McAnulty in Grecian 


tobe, pictured for us in easy flowing rhythms 


woman, casting off the fetters of ignorance and 
convention, and entering into greater service in 
the field of education. Tribute was paid to the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta, and especially to 
the charter members of Sigma chapter. 

Helene Niegosch drew a vivid picture of 
Colonial Dames and Good Wives and told us 
how they helped the patriots during those 
troublous times. Dr. May Seagoe convinced us 


that Brown’s verdict delivered in 1797 that wom- 
an was shallow and inexperienced, was entirely 
without foundation and that her opinion even 
in politics was worthy of consideration. Dr. Ethel 
Andrus depicted for us the “Pioneer Woman” 
living in a sod house rearing her family, helping 
her neighbors, meeting her hardships with 
strength and courage. Mabel Lindsay Montague 
brought us down through the years to the World 
War showing us woman not only finding her 
place among men but helping to bear his load 
with ease. 

To Mrs. Ardella Tibby, only woman City 
Superintendent of Schools in California, fell the 
hardest task of all—to tell “What Next in Wom- 
an’s World.” That she responded to the chal- 
lenge was evinced in the way she held her au- 
dience through her talk and gave to each a con- 
structive thought to carry into her work. 

Under the direction of Edith Hyde and Helen 
Howell, members of Alpha Delta chapter had 
prepared a Pageant of Progress. At the close of 
each toast to the strains of music familiar at that 
day—appeared a figure clad in costume of the 
period just toasted. Harriet Eastman depicted 
the Puritan maid in cap and kerchief. Ruth 
Edmundson appeared in hooped and beruffled 
skirt with plumed hat of a Revolutionary Dame. 
Carol Ford in sunbonnet and shawl with a child 
in her arms reminded us of the Pioneer. Louise 
Beigbee with parasol demurely tilted tripped 
sedately into Man’s World. Vernette Trosper 
gave us the Modern Girl. 

For a most delightful evening our thanks 
are due to Leo May Gamble, Rose Smith and 
their committee. Also to the little lady whose 
clever fingers fashioned the favors, and to the 
musicians, Leah Moore and Mildred Cobbledick. 


TAU 

HELEN M. Stary has been director of the farm 
survey in Grand Forks County for the Federal 
Government. She was in charge of a group of 
eleven women trained in Home Economics. Re- 
gardless of blizzards and cold weather these 
girls investigated the conditions in farm homes 
and submitted a successful survey. 

Eva Schairer and Tilda Natwick organized 
the Nursery School for the Federal Emergency 
Relief at the Washington School in Grand Forks. 
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Seventeen children were enrolled the first day. 

Lillian Bryson, who taught home economics 
in the high school at Cheyenne, Wyoming, for 
several years, is now located at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary J. Laycock, charter member of Tau chap- 
ter, died in Waverly, Illinois, on January 27, 
1934, following a prolonged illness. Prior to its 
becoming Tau chapter, Miss Laycock was a char- 
ter member of Phi Lambda, the local group in 
education at the University of North Dakota. It 
was largely through her faithful and untiring 
efforts that this modest group became affiliated 
with Pi Lambda Theta. Tau chapter has suffered 
the loss of a loyal and worthy member. 

Ethel Muggli did special graduate work at the 
University of Chicago last summer. 


UPSILON 


EMILY DEVonz is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion in San Jose State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California. 


PI 


Dr. EVELYN CARRINGTON is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College in Huntsville, Texas. She is 
also Chairman of the Research Section of the 
Texas State Teachers Association, and State 
President of the Texas Division of the American 
Association of University Women. 


OMEGA 


Mrs. Dorotuy Hays PICKETT is teaching in 
the Lincoln School in Oakland, California. 

Mrs. Evelyn Trauner Strauss is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the League of Women 
Voters in San Francisco and is Government and 
Civic Chairman of that organization. 

Mrs. Verna Kopka Lawson has been lecturing 
on current problems to luncheon groups and 
Y.W.C.A. classes. She has also been teaching a 
class in “The Methods of Teaching Social 
Studies” for the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California and delivered two addresses 
before the Social Studies Section of the North- 
ern Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on Methods. She is the author of several 
syllabi and texts. 


ALPHA ALPHA 


ALPHA ALPHA is this year continuing the plan 
of holding two monthly meetings, at one of 
which the routine business and plans of the 
chapter can be taken care of, the second largely 
for inspirational talks and for the promotion of 
a spirit of good fellowship. These meetings are 
held in the homes of members. The fine nucleus 
of seventeen active members with which the 
chapter began the year’s work, has been increased 
by the pledging and initiation of Mrs. Mary 
Robertson and Miss Agnes Bilderbach, graduate 
students. 

Mrs. Lotus Meyer Royaltey is already at work 
on Alpha Alpha’s project for the year. Mrs. 
Royaltey originally planned an inclusive history 
of education in Arizona for this project, but her 
present plan is to narrow it to the history ‘of 
elementary education, and later to follow in the 
same detail, the development of secondary and 
higher education in the state. 

At the annual honors assembly of the Univer- 
sity in October, the chapter presented Miss 
Margaret Barnett with the scholarship cup which 
is awarded each year to the sophomore woman 
in the College of Education whose work and 
personality merit special recognition. Miss Bar- 
nett’s average of 1.25 is also well supported by 
those qualities which are enduring, useful, and 
likeable. 

The University “points with pride,” this Fall, 
to a newly organized Graduate College with its 
increased facilities for those whose interest con- 
tinues into research. This change also carries 
with it the restriction, in the College of Educa- 
tion, of registration for upper classmen only. 

Mrs. Florence H. Van Bibber, our president 
of last year, and Alpha Alpha’s representative to 
the last biennial council, will be a candidate for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in education 
at the June convocation. 

Founders’ Day was doubly celebrated on 
November 2, when, preceding the banquet, 
Mary Robertson and Agnes Bilderbach were ini- 
tiated in the beautiful ceremony at the home of 
Mrs. J. W. Clarson, Jr. Twenty-five members 
and friends of the chapter then met at the Old 
Pueblo Club, where, after dinner, the guest 
speaker, Mr. J. W. Clarson, Jr., Dean of the Col- 
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lege of Education, presented the advance of 
women into the various fields of human activity 
under the title, ““The Retreat of Man.” 


ALPHA GAMMA 


ALPHA GAMMA chapter held a reunion recently 
during the regular program for the School of 
Education Deans’ Day in honor of Dean Wilde. 
An unusual number of alumnze managed to 
return and meet their newer sisters. At the same 
time the chapter contributed fifty dollars to the 
Dean Wilde Scholarship fund. 

On November fifth, the fall initiation was held 
at the home of Mrs. James Storrow of Lincoln. 
Five new members were taken in at this time. 

Dorothy Allen is teaching the first, second, 
and third grade, Creative Arts in the Burr 
School, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 

At the alumnz reunion tea in April it was 
decided that an advisory committee be selected 
to form the active nucleus for the alumnz near 
Boston in the hope that through their efforts 
those who have graduated may keep in closer 
contact with the affairs of the active chapter. It 
was also suggested that perhaps the board of 
advisers could be of some assistance to the new 
officers each year when there are so many new 
paths to tread in the fall of the year. 

Each year Alpha Gamma chapter awards a 
scholarship of one hundred dollars to some 
worthy full-time Junior woman who shall have 
given evidence of her need of financial aid. The 
fund for this purpose was established by pre- 
ceding groups and is continued by the active 
chapter each succeeding year. The candidate must 
be worthy of the honor extended to her inas- 
much as the award is also made on the basis of 
character, scholarship, and professional promise. 
On May 17th, at the last student assembly, an- 
nouncement of the recipient for the year 1934- 


‘35 was made. This is the fourth annual award 


which has been made. 


ALPHA EPSILON 


VERNA CaRLEY is the first woman to be appoint- 
ed to the staff of the School of Education of Le- 
land Stanford University. 

Helen Probasco is supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education in Toledo, Ohio. 


Ruth Hutchins is the Educational Director of 
the Art Institute, Chicago. 

Mary A. Anderson teaches in a Baptist Mis- 
sion in Canton, China. 

Catherine Monahau is Elementary Supervisor 
of schools of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Both Magdalene Kramer and Elizabeth Mor- 
ris are in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the former as Instructor in the Department of 
Speech and the latter as Associate in Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Mary Harden, Beatrice Hurley and Grace 
Reeves are all connected with the Horace Mann 
school of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Each of them has recently contributed val- 
uable material for text books in her own field. 
Mary Harden is co-author with Daniel C. 
Knowlton of a junior high school history text 
entitled “Since We Became a Nation” (Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1934). Beatrice Hurley is 
the author of “The Earth And Living Things” 
of the “Pathways of Science” Series of Ginn and 
Company. Grace Reeves is one of the authors of 
“Girls’ Problems In Food and Clothing” 
(Reeves, Trilling and Williams) published by 
Lippincott. 

Alpha Epsilon had the honor of entertaining 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz at its spring initiation 
on May 5, 1934. The faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege was invited to meet Miss Goodykoontz at a 
reception and tea held at five o'clock at the 
Women’s Faculty Club of Columbia University. 

The initiation ceremony for the eleven candi- 
dates was conducted by Miss Mary Harden im- 
mediately following the tea. The guest of honor, 
Miss Goodykoontz, was the speaker at the initia- 
tion dinner. She gave us some of the high spots 
of her cross country trip to visit other chapters 
of Pi Lambda Theta and told us of some of the 
ways in which women are playing an important 
part in education and in the world. 

Besides initiates and Alpha Epsilon members, 
guests were present from Rho chapter and the 
New York Alumnz chapter. 

The summer initiation and dinner of Alpha 
Epsilon chapter was held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Faculty Club on August 14. A group of 
seventeen candidates representing varied sections 
of the United States became members of Pi 
Lambda Theta at that time. 
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Alpha Epsilon was glad to have present some 
of its members from the field who were attend- 
ing the Columbia University Summer Session. 

Visiting guests from other chapters included 
Frances Kreeger and Dorothy Farthing from 
Alpha chapter, Marie Thurston from Iota, and 
Bernice Newell, Gertrude Coleman, Lillian 
Jasperson, and Mrs. Stone from Epsilon. 


ALPHA ZETA 


MILDRED BRINKMEIER, last year’s president of 
Alpha Zeta, is teaching science and mathematics 
in the Junior High School in Hannibal, Missouri. 

Helen Fehr is teaching in the Johnson Girls 
High School, Jubbulpore, India. 

Hazel Jones is an instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation at Northwestern University. 

Mae Kilcullen is assistant superintendent of 
schools in Kenosha, Wisconsin. She is continuing 
work toward the Doctor’s degree at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Beatrice Kraft is now Mrs. George E. Hill. 
She is living in Sioux City, Iowa, where Mr. 
Hill is Professor of Education at Morningside 
College. 

Eula Nagler is registrar of the School of Edu- 
cation at Northwestern’ University. 

Kathleen Pye is now secretary to the Dean of 
the School of Education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Pauline Ranes is now teaching History at the 
New Trier Township High School in Winnet- 
ka, Illinois. 

Mrs. Florence Robnett is Dean of Women at 
Northwestern University. 

Mrs. Mina Rogers is principal of the Smyser 
School in Chicago, one of the experimental 
schools of the Chicago system. 

Margaret Shepard is working toward a Doc- 
tor’s degree at Northwestern University. 

Laura Ulirick is head of the History depart- 
ment at the New Trier Township High School 
in Winnetka, Illinois. 

Rogene Wilson is now Mrs. Virgel Kraeft. 

Dorothy Weller after a most interesting vaca- 
tion in England this summer, has resumed her 
teaching at the National College of Education. 

Prudence Wolf is teaching and working in 
the crippled children’s room in the Haven 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Miss Marty G. Kesler, writes briefly from the 
Olivet Memorial Girls High School in Chin- 
kiang, Ku, China. 

“May I send greetings as from one whom I 
assume you may include among the Foreign Le- 
gion? It was a joy to return in August 1933 to 
the activities of our High School work here in 
Central China after a happy and profitable year 
of study in Northwestern University. The work 
in the field of education in this land is markedly 
different from that of high schools in U.S.A. in 
some respects but in scholastic standing com- 
pares favorably with work of the same grade in 
U.S.A. However, with the National Government 
trying out so many things that are new there is 
the serious problem of overloading the students 
in the whole school system. Academic and pro- 
fessional demands from teachers are more exact- 
ing than in the West, as the men at the helm 
are trying to require all that they deem good in 
the systems of U.S.A. and of France, all the 
while thinking to adapt the whole to Eastern 
needs. This entails a feat that is far from easy. 
The latest program requires government exam- 
inations set for students completing sixth grade, 
Junior High, Senior High, and College, and at 
times it seems that the students are having to 
suffer in the trying out of a brand new program. 

“Should any of our Pi Lambda Theta sisters be 
travelling in the East, please plan to visit us at 
our humble institution. We are located fifty 
miles from Nanking, the capital and are one 
hundred and fifty miles inland by rail on the 
banks of Yangtse, from Shanghai.” 


ALPHA ETA 
Miss GENEVIEVE M. HAVEN, the present Cor- 
responding Secretary of our chapter has been 
associated with the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
in Watertown, Massachusetts, for several years. 
In fact from the year that this institution moved 
to its spacious present quarters Miss Haven has 
been teaching English and Expression to the 
blind girls of high school age. Far removed from 
the ordinary drill teaching we might connect 
with the teaching of the blind, Miss Haven has 
rather emphasized thought and feeling as the 
keynote to be aroused in the minds of her pupils 
and has enabled them by expression to give 4 
depth and appreciation to the spoken word which 
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alleviates to a great measure their inability to 
grasp meanings by other senses. Dramatics, oral 
readings and recitations are all brought within 
their field of interest. 

Having lived also with a group of the blind 
gitls in a home designed for practical house- 
keeping, Miss Haven is well equipped to aid 
them not only in their search for knowledge 
through books but also in their practical expe- 
riences of everyday life. Keenly alive profession- 
ally Miss Haven is working for her degree of 
Ed. M. at the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. In the past few summers she has also done 
considerable studying under professors at Boston 
University, the Curry School of Expression and 
the Berlitz School of Languages, has travelled 
abroad and has kept up her personal interest in 
foreign languages and music, the latter her par- 
ticular enjoyment. 

Another interesting member of Alpha Eta is 
Miss Alice Haley, at present on the faculty of 
the Garland School of Homemaking in Boston. 
A graduate of Simmons College, and the holder 
of the Ed. M. degree from Harvard University 
Miss Haley has distinguished herself in the field 
of Home Economics. Her practical experience 
has included class-room teaching on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels, as well as 
supervision in at least two states. In the course 
of her work she has developed a philosophy that 
training for home economics is training for 
tight living, a philosophy which has led her to 
attain a broad vision of many interesting fields, 
and to make of herself the charming person 
whom you would all like to know. When not 
busy with her radio programs, or with writing 
books, (she is co-author of two, ‘The Teaching 
of Home Economics,” and “Adult Education in 
Homemaking”) Miss Haley finds time for many 
activities and interests, not the least of which is 


her enthusiastic participation in the affairs of 


Alpha Eta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN 
A SUMMER meeting of Alumnz and Nu Chap- 
ters was held on the campus of Ohio State Uni- 
versity on the afternoon of July 12. Frances Jones 
was the speaker and music for the occasion was 
under the direction of Hilda Dierker. 
Goldie Lesser is co-author with Dr. E. E. 


Lewis of Ohio State University, of a workbook, 
“Adventures with Books and Libraries,” pub- 
lished recently by the American Book Company. 
Miss Lesser is now teaching in the Oakwood 
High School in Dayton. 

Mae McCrory is teaching in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

Edna Rickey Lotz is on the faculty of Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Edna Walz, who formerly taught in Urbana, 
is now teaching in Granville, Ohio. 

Margaret Morris, Ruth Lang, and Loine Kill- 
worth are teaching in the Columbus schools. 

Edith Keller, State Supervisor of Music in 
Ohio, is to be chairman of the music department 
at the N. E. A. meeting in Denver next July. 

A luncheon for members of Pi Lambda 
Theta who attended the meetings of C. O. T. A. 
was held on Friday noon, October 26. Many 
members took advantage of this opportunity to 
become acquainted with fellow Pi Lambda 
Thetans. 

The members of the Columbus Alumnz 
Chapter took an active part in the recent pre- 
election campaign for the three-mill levy for 
Columbus schools. A letter written by Carolyn 
Tyler, explaining the immediate tasks before the 
members of the organization, was sent out. A 
meeting was held on September 27 with Dr. 
Collicott, Superintendent of the Columbus 
schools, as the speaker. He explained further the 
needs of the schools. Each member of the chapter 
served on a committee whose purpose it was 
to make contacts with various organizations in 
order to place before them speakers to explain 
the need for the three-mill levy. As a result about 
forty speakers were placed. (It may be of in- 
terest to know that the levy was approved.) 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNA 


EACH YEAR during the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meeting, the Indianapolis Alumnz chapter 
has a breakfast for Pi Lambda Thetans attend- 
ing the sessions. This year the breakfast was 
held in the Washington Hotel on October nine- 
teenth. About eighty Pi Lambda Thetans were 
present. In commemoration of Founders’ Day 
Miss Eva Pring, of Iota chapter, reviewed the 
history of our organization. Mrs. Henry Lester 
Smith, also a member of Iota chapter, brought 
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greetings to the members and guests present from 
Dr. Smith, national president of the N. E. A. 

Then Dr. Dorothy Stratton, Dean of Women, 
of Purdue University, gave a most inspirational 
and helpful talk upon the ‘Three C’s in Educa- 
tion.” These three C’s which she would have 
us all emphasize in our educational programs 
are Character, Citizenship, and Culture. All of 
the members present expressed real appreciation 
for the helpful suggestions given by Dr. Stratton. 

On Saturday afternoon, November third, the 
Indianapolis chapter had a very successful card 
party in the Bamner-Whitehill Social Room for 
the benefit of the Scholarship Fund. 

On December first, during the meeting of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Instructors, the Indianapolis Alumnz chapter 
will again be hostesses for a breakfast in the Lin- 
coln Hotel. At that time Dr. Agnes E. Wells, 
Dean of Women of Indiana University and also 
a member of Iota chapter will be the guest 
speaker. 

The following members received Master’s de- 
grees this summer: Florence Day, Isabelle Moss- 
man, Maude Price, and Elizabeth Scott. 

Mrs. Vivian Rankin attended the N. E. A. 
in Washington, D.C., in July and reported the 
meeting to the chapter upon her return. 

Belle Scofield, formerly of Lambda, Art Super- 
visor in the Indianapolis schools, painted in 
New Hampshire during the summer. 


NEW YORK ALUMN# 


Dr. LILLIAN B. LAWLER formerly of Delta 
chapter writes: 

“I spent the summer in the Orient—Hawaii, 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. I had a brief 
interview with Governor General Murphy in 
Manila. I had an amusing experience being in- 
terviewed by a Japanese reporter in Yokohama. 

Publications: four Latin plays, one play in 
English about the poet Horace, and numerous 
articles on the teaching of Latin, the most recent 
being ‘Devices For Secondary Latin,” in Educa- 
tion for June, 1934. During the year, the second 
edition of my little book, “The Latin Club,” ap- 
peared; publishers, Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, New York University. 

My most recent public address was given be- 
fore the Latin section of the State Teachers’ As- 


sociation at Elmira, New York, October fifth, 
Its subject was: Teaching Latin: Some Pleasures 
and Some Pitfalls. I have given numerous other 
talks before clubs of various sorts. I have been 
appointed national chairman of plays and 
pageants for the Horatian Bimillennium (a na- 
tion-wide celebration in 1934-35 of the two- 
thousandth anniversary of the birth of the Ro. 
man poet Horace) .” 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN 


THE Northern Ohio Alumnz of Pi Lambda 
Theta observed Founders’ Day on November 3rd 
with a dinner at the College Club. Members and 
guests talked on Educational Experiments and 
Plans in Greater Cleveland. 

Maude Owings Evans, a bride of this sum- 
mer, was honored at the first meeting of the 
year on October 19th. 

Miss Florence Rosencrans has been made a 
member of a committee to make recommenda- 
tions for the Junior High School Studies in 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Maggie A. Powell, president of North- 
ern Ohio Alumnz, had two articles in educa- 
tional publications during the past year. The 
first, ‘Section Achievement Comparison,” ap- 
peared in the Educational Research Bulletin of 
Ohio State University for November 15th, 1933. 
The second was “The Woman Assistant Prin- 
cipal,” which was in the December, 1933, issue 
of School Executives Magazine. 

Miss Bertha Josephson has published several 
book reviews in the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Review. 

Several of the members spent the summer in 
travel. Mrs. Blanche Steuer visited many places 
in Colorado, later going to Canada. Mrs. Matil- 
da Bishop journeyed from the “Soo to Seattle.” 
Miss Agnes Loudon visited Mexico City and 
travelled in southwestern United States. Miss 
Lois Keller motored to the Pacific Coast and 
through the Canadian Rockies. 

Miss Mabel Huttenlocher went east, as did 
Mrs. Ruth Brice, who enjoyed a cruise on the 
St. Lawrence and a visit to the Gaspé Peninsula 


PORTLAND ALUMN 


PorRTLAND Alumne chapter held the first meet 
ing of the season October 20 at luncheon a 
Lipman Wolf’s Tearoom. Two new members 
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were present, Olga Wold, from Upsilon, and 
Mabel Simpson from Kappa. Plans were made 
for our annual get-together dinner December 28 
at the Mallory Hotel. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN 


THE ALUMNAZ chapter of Southern California 
has chosen as the theme of this year’s study 
“Theory and Practice of Progressive Education.” 
Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, principal of Abraham 
Lincoln High School in Los Angeles, is pro- 
gram chairman and has planned what promises 
to be an inspirational and delightful year. Our 
first meeting was a Sunday afternoon tea given 
by Dr. Andrus and her mother, Mrs. Lucretia 
Andrus, at their beautiful home in Glendale. A 
cordial invitation was extended to all other 
members living in Southern California who are 
unable to enjoy an active affiliation with their 
campus chapters. With the exception of installa- 
tion and the business meeting which precedes it, 
all meetings are to be open for interested guests. 
We are anticipating much pleasure from this new 
privilege. 

Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, national honorary 
member of Pi Lambda Theta, has recently re- 
turned from Washington, D.C., where she at- 
tended a board meeting of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. There the reports and dis- 
cussions centered upon improved methods in 
teacher training, relationships of the school and 
the community and of the school and the home, 
and pupil needs in junior and senior high 
school. Of especial interest is one project which 
may influence future college entrance require- 
ments and therefore, the senior high school cur- 
ticulum. Through the efforts of the Progressive 
Education Association 257 colleges and univer- 
sities have promised to accept graduates from 
thirty-six recommended high schools. These 


high schools are using certain personality traits 


instead of credits and grades as a basis for their 
fecommendation of students. This experiment 
is now in its second year and will take eight 
years to complete. Before leaving the East Dr. 
Woods visited the schools of Bronxville, New 
York. Dr. Woods is Supervisor of Educational 
Research and Guidance in the Los Angeles city 
schools. 

We are happy to report the promotion of Miss 


Elizabeth Sands to the position of Director of 
Instruction in the city schools. 

Members of the Alumnz chapter in Southern 
California await with eager interest the work of 
Miss Alice Chapin as chairman of the Ritual com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Mildred Struble, Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature at the University of Southern 
California, is again giving her popular series 
of lectures on Contemporary Literature. This 
winter she is meeting with members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women at Glen- 
dale, California. 

Miss Florence Scott, vice president of Alumnz 
chapter, is another member of the faculty at the 
University of Southern California. In addition 
to classes on the campus she is teaching an ex- 
tension class in a Survey of English Literature. 


WASHINGTON ALUMN 


Miss FANNIE BELDEN spent the entire sum- 
mer on the University of Washington campus 
completing fifteen hours of psychology—ap- 
plied, experimental, emotional and child. Miss 
Belden, a fourth grade teacher in the Seattle 
public schools, decided “Child Psychology” to 
be the most interesting because it is the most 
practical in her case. Miss Belden is working 
toward an A.B. degree. 

A recent article by one of our members, Miss 
Catherine M. Deasy appears in the periodical, 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House for 
September 1934. Miss Deasy is Counselor in the 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School in 
Seattle. The article, “Articulation of Schools in 
Seattle” shows the steps taken by counselor, 
principal and teacher contacts to bring about an 
easy transition of pupils from elementary to 
junior high schools; and, from junior high 
schools, to senior high schools, in vocational di- 
recting, curricular adjustments and social rela- 
tionships; the latter being oriented by group- 
guidance programs. 

Rose Glass, formerly president of Washing- 
ton Alumnz chapter reports a very full summer, 
which included these activities: In June attend- 
ance at the sessions of the Conference in Guid- 
ance at the University of Washington, and later 
in the same month and the same place the Con- 
ference in High School and College Student 
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Health. In July she conducted a ‘‘Quest’’ for one 
hundred and twenty boys and girls at the Ep- 
worth League Institute of Methodist Young 
People in the Seattle-Tacoma district. Two house 
guests from Scotland brought stimulating dis- 
cussion of the problems of the British Isles. Miss 
Glass also aided the fraternity’s national program 
committee by the preparation of a year's study 
on the theme “Business and Professional Women 
in the Depression.” 

Dora S. Herron, principal of Montlake Ele- 
mentary School, Seattle, has been studying in the 
University of Chicago summer school. Her sub- 
jects were: “Curriculum Making” with Dr. Bob- 
bitt; “The Unit System’ in Secondary Schools 
under Dr. Morrison; and “Problems of Educa- 
tion” with Dr. Judd. 

Miss Margaret McCarney, girls’ adviser at 
Franklin high school, Seattle, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of the 
Deans of Women; the Vocational Guidance 
Association; the Superintendents’ Convention ; 
Progressive Education; and individual meetings 
of other groups in session at the same time in 
Cleveland during February. 

She visited and found very interesting and 
profitable many of Cleveland’s high schools, 
grade schools, schools for the over-age, school 
for truant boys, one for crippled children, for 
deaf, vocational schools, trade schools, and the 
Juvenile Court. 

Here she attended a dinner meeting of Pi 
Lambda Theta held in the Chamber of Com- 


merce Club dining room and listened to inter- 
esting reports given by national officers; also, a 
luncheon planned by the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women. Miss McCarney was im- 
pressed with the outstanding women affiliated 
with these two groups. 

On her trip to and from Seattle various col- 
leges, public schools, museums, art galleries, 
zoological gardens, libraries, public building 
monuments, and a copper mine were visited,— 
distributed over seven different cities. 

Miss McCarney’s next activity was to com- 
plete her chapter in the character booklet that 
an all-city committee has been working on for 
almost two years. 

Miss McCarney’s summer work was on the 
campus of the University of Washington teach- 
ing two classes of young women interested in 
Personnel and Girls’ Advisory work. Also, she 
had charge of the Social and Recreational Pro- 
gram of the summer quarter. The purpose is to 
give students a perspective of some of the worth- 
while activities of our campus, city and com- 
munity. 

Miss Lillian Mitchell's seventeen hours of 
work in the University of Washington this sum- 
mer included the study of “Applied Psychology” 
which could be made of practical value in the 
lower grades and a course in ‘Teaching Charac- 
ter Training’’ to make teachers character teaching- 
conscious. 

Miss Mitchell is working toward the Master's 
degree. 
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Recent Textbooks by Members 
of the Fraternity’ 


HANSEN, HELEN F. A Review of Nursing, with Knowlton, Daniel C. and HARDEN, MARY. Since 


Outlines of all Curriculum Subjects and Ob- 

jective or New Type Questions. W. B. Saun- 

ders Company, West Washington Square, 

Philadelphia, May, 1934. 

This book is a totally different method of 
instruction in the field of nursing education by 
a writer who has excellent training in the sci- 
ence of education as well as that of nursing. 


Daily Life Language Series (Lyman, Johnson, 
DEARBORN, BEAR, McGregor). Ginn and 
Company. New York and Chicago. 

This is a progressive series of texts on 
language study from the second grade through 
the eighth. It has been planned with regard 
for the newer trends in curricula and school 
practice. It has been developed with unusual 
skill by experts in particular fields. 


Modern World Readers (Wright, Tirey, 
CrITES). Johnson Publishing Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

These interesting mew readers consist of a 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade text with the allur- 
ing titles, Pioneers, New Paths, and Trails Be- 
yond. The authors have shown skill in tying 
the glamorous past with present day living and 
its responsibilities. 


McCrory, MAE. Unit Study Books, American 
Education Press, Inc. New York and Colum- 


' bus, Ohio, 1934. 


Three little books of the series entitled 
“Milk,” “Plants That Give Us Food,” and 
“Clothes,” have been developed for very young 
teaders. They are profusely illustrated, with 
many photographs and sketches, and tell in in- 
teresting fashion the story indicated by the title. 


* See Chapter Personals for further publications of 
members. 
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We Became a Nation, American Book Com- 

pany, New York, 1934. 

This is the fourth and last of the series en- 
titled ‘‘The Westward March of Man,” the pur- 
pose of which has been to supply a long view of 
history instead of the narrow provincial outlook. 
It is planned especially for the pupil of the 
upper grades and junior high school and is or- 
ganized about ten significant episodes in Ameri- 
can history. 


MERRICK, NELLIE L., and Dvorak, August. My 
Typewriting Manual—distributed by the au- 
thors, University of Washington, Seattle. 
This manual for would-be typists has an in- 

geniously planned technique which is calculated 

to maintain the interest of the students while 
they develop their skill. 


Gillum, Margaret and WELLONS, BLANCHE. 
High School English Practice—Books One 
and Two. The Macmillan Company, Chicago, 
1934. 

These practice books are an attempt to make 
more concrete the essentials of proper English 
usage for high school pupils. They have been 
devised by two versatile teachers with a view 
to pupil responsibility in these qualities. 
ALEXANDER, Mary C. Seedtime and Harvest, 

Baptist Mission Publishing Company. 

This is a text for mission school use, which 
has grown out of Miss Alexander’s varied ex- 
perience in the teaching of young women in 
China. 


Ke.ty, Mary G. When History Begins, Ginn 
and Company. 

Miss Kelty’s new book for intermediate grades 
will be published in a few weeks. It is to be used 
in connection with her earlier texts in the field 
of American History and consists of Old World 
backgrounds. 


(Continued on page 54) 











Observations of an Editor 


ean MANAGING editor of the fraternity’s 
periodical is no specialist behind a big 
mahogany desk but an office boy type of worker 
who does all sorts of odd jobs. It must be ad- 
mitted that juggling the mailing list of approxi- 
mately eight thousand names is the most time- 
consuming of these tasks. So much of this work 
could be avoided, if members would cooperate 
more completely, that the editor has decided to 
begin the New Year by an appeal to them. 

In the first place, as most of you know, the 
fraternity furnishes the periodical to its mem- 
bers without a subscription fee. It may not be 
possible to continue this policy indefinitely but 
thus far the cost of the periodical has been borne 
by the national treasury. Members who care to 
continue to receive the magazine should be con- 
scientious about keeping the editor informed of 
changes of address. Although a splendid re- 
sponse was had to the request in the October 
JouRNAL for verification of addresses, it was by 
no means complete, for which reason the blank 
is being included in this issue. 

It is clear that our greatest problem lies with 
those who are not receiving the JOURNAL because 
their addresses in our files are inaccurate. A sur- 
ptisingly large number of notices have come 
back from postal authorities this fall, indicating 
inability to deliver JOURNALS to the addresses 
given, in spite of the hours spent during the 
summer going over the lists of names and ad- 
dresses made by chapter treasurers last year. 

Some of the chapters have done their mem- 
bers and the JOURNAL editor a great service by 
the publication of directories. This has been 
especially true of most of the alumnz groups, 
whose problem is more simple, it must be ad- 








mitted, than that of the largest college organiza- 
tions. Whenever lists of names and addresses 
reach the Editor in news letters or printed pro- 
grams for the year, these are checked with the 
files, and changes made in accordance with the 
most recent reports. 

It has been suggested that the JOURNAL should 
carry a column of names of lost members. 
Such a procedure may need to be used in the 
final weeks of completing a directory but if 
possible it will be avoided, since such a use of 
space seems inappropriate. Every effort will first 
be made to find lost members through chapter 
officers and records. 

The tedium of working with names and 
changed locations is happily relieved by a num- 
ber of things. There is first of all the pleasure 
which comes from remembering the individual 
herself. One delights in the memory of the face 
and person which arises in imagery when the 
name and address comes to hand. It is pleasant 
to have personal acquaintance with so large a 
number of such interesting women in an im- 
portant phase of the world’s work. Then too 
there are bits of whimsy which bring entertain- 
ment, such as the discovery that in one California 
city the first member listed alphabetically is 
named Bird, and the second in order Cage. These 
two women and one named Birdsong have con- 
tributed an enjoyable experience. 

The editor wili welcome suggestions for the 
improvement of all phases of the JOURNAL in 
its relation to members and the educational read- 
ing public. The periodical will now be found 
in the education libraries of universities and the 
larger colleges, it being decided by the execu- 
tive committee to make this contribution. 
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nw It Can Be Told 


HE COMMITTEE in charge has just made an- 
nouncement of the time and place of the 
next Biennial Council. It will be heid from Aug- 
ust twenty-sixth to twenty-ninth inclusive at The 
Balsams, Dixville Notch, New Hampshire. If 
you've an atlas handy, get it out and make your- 
self somewhat more familiar with the northeast 
corner of the United States and especially the 
northeast corner of New Hampshire. There is 
the spot, rather close to the Canadian boundary 
and the Maine line as well. More particulars 
must await our next issue, but this brief state- 
ment is here included to whet your appetites. 
Some members have inquired whether they 
will be permitted to attend an official meeting of 
the nature of the Council. All members of the 
fraternity are welcome to the deliberations of the 
official group and the social activities which ac- 
company these deliberations. The executive com- 
mittee urges members all over the country to 
begin now to plan for an August vacation which 
will include this region and this particular four- 
day session in one of the most comfortable hotels 
of the region. 


Come to Atlantic City 


NTICING REPORTS continue to reach us re- 

garding the banquet to be held at Atlantic 
City February 26 in the Ozone room of the 
Hotel Dennis. The menu has been chosen with 
care, and of itself furnishes sufficient justification 
for the presence of every Pi Lambda Thetan east 
of the Appalachians at the moment. However, 
there will be an equally appetizing flow of rea- 
son besides in the intellectual menu being 
planned, with Dr. Ida Jewett of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University as the mistress of 
ceremonies. No radio chain is to be permitted to 
broadcast this event, so anyone who is planning 
for a fireside sitting-in will be disappointed. 

In the past there has sometimes been a problem 
created by an unusual number of last minute res- 
ervations for the banquet. 

Will you cooperate with those in charge by 
making your reservations at once? Your check 
for one dollar, seventy-five cents ($1.75) should 
be mailed to Miss Blanche A. Price, 65 North 
Delaney Place; Atlantic City, New Jersey. Wom- 
en guests may be brought by members. 


Important 


THOSE WHO have not already done so are urged to remove the accompanying blank, fill in the 
requested information, and mail it promptly to the Managing Editor, Mrs. Genevieve Knight 


Bixler, 5715 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Facts About Writers of Textbooks 


(Continued from page 51) 


Mata V. Bear is in the department of instruc- 
tion of the St. Louis Public Schools. She was 
originally of Lambda chapter but is now of St. 
Louis Alumnz, of which she is this year the 
president. 

Faye P. Crites of Iota chapter teaches in the 
public schools of Bloomington, Indiana. 

Frances R. Dearborn is Associate in Education 
at Johns Hopkins University. Miss Dearborn, 
first of Theta chapter, has had contacts with 
several chapters of the fraternity. She has been 
National Keeper of Records as well. 

Helen F. Hansen (A.B. University of Omaha, 
M.A. University of California, and R.N.) is 
the Chief of the Bureau of Registration of 
Nurses for the state of California. She is a mem- 
ber of Omega chapter. 

Mary Harden is the Director of Social Studies 
of the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and president of Alp e 
Epsilon chapter. & 
Mae McCrory is a teacher in the Ludlow, 
School of Shaker Heights, Ohio. s 
Nellie Merrick is a research assistant at : 
University of Washington and president of 7a 
chapter. She has been especially interested in the 
teaching of typewriting skills. < 
Blanche Wellons is head of the departmenty 
of English of the Bloomington (Indiana) hight 
school and supervisor of Student Teaching @ 
English in the School of Education of Indi 
University. % 
Mary C. Alexander is teaching in China in 
the Pooi To Middle School for Girls. A comme 
munication from her is published elsewhere « 
this issue. = 
Marty G. Kelty of Lambda chapter is the amy 
thor of several very successful books and many 
articles in the social science field. 
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